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THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE OF POSITIVISM AND 
3 OPERATIONALISM 


HE eagerness with which many recent positivists have adopted 
operationalism has been noteworthy. The reason seems clear. 
Positivism has at all times been anxious to dispense with metaphysi- 
cal lumber. Operationalism offers the opportunity to perform this 
task in two ways. In the first place, by means of its rigid criterion 
of meaningfulness _ it succeeds in eliminating ronsensical terms. 
In the second place, by means of its emphasis on operations rather 
than that which is operated upon, it allows for a further removal 
from the world of apparently unnecessary entities. 

It will be the task of this paper to show that there is no natural 
affiliation between.positivism and operationalism. The positivist; 
has taken over operationalism without recognizing its realistic im-} 
plications, This has occurred, usually, through a failure to recog- 
nize the complexity of the operational act, and the great diversity 
of possible operations. When unconscious operations are brought 
to light, and when the necessity for something beyond merely 
physical operations is recognized, the positivist finds himself driven 
to a realism which is often very distasteful. 

For the purposes of this discussion the cognitive enterprise may 
be characterized as an attempt to build up knowledge of a certain 
subject-matter through the application of certain techniques. That 
which is known may be called the data of knowledge; the techniques 
which are employed may be called the knowing operations; and 
that which is in some sense the result of the application of the 
knowing operations upon the data may be called simply knowledge. 
The interrelation of these aspects may then be crudely formulated 
by saying that knowledge is a function of certain data and certain 
knowing operations, 


K=f(D, 0) 


Whether this functional relationship is to be interpreted causally 
may be left an open question. All that is claimed for this struc- 
tural formula is that it represents with a minimum of commitment 
the fact that both the gata and the knowing operations play a | part 
in the determination of knowledge. 
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One of the critical problems of methodology is to be found in 
the precise characterization of this functional relationship. It is 
obvious that patient. is highly diverse, i.e., ‘‘K’’ may take on 
many possible values.*“Knowledge is a system of symbols—names, 
predicate-words, relational words, atomic, molecular, existential, 
and universal sentences, sentences which describe the past and 
sentences which describe the future, sentences which describe com- 
plexes and sentences which describe elements, sentences which de- - 
scribe abstractions and sentences which describe concretions. Most 
of these symbolic elements, furthermore, are irreducible to one 
another ; thus we are confronted with a diversity which is in some 
sense ultimate. 

Immediately there arises the following problem: If knowledge 
is a function of certain data and certain knowing operations, is 
the diversity which is characteristic of knowledge due primarily 
to the data or primarily to the knowing operations? Do we know 
a highly complex world by a process of simple discovery, or do 
we know a simple world through a great variety of techniques? 

The former solution is that which is offered by every extreme 
empiricism and by non-representative theories of knowledge. 

Y Knowledge is mere discovery. The scientist, for example, takes 
nature as he finds it, and he is active only to the extent to which 
he devises a system of symbols to describe the array of subject- 
matter. For such an empiricism the meaning of any symbol is 
that which causes the symbol to be uttered; ‘‘red,’’ for example, 
means that which causes any individual to utter the word ‘‘red.’’ 
Knowing is a causal process of a very direct sort, giving rise to 
verbal responses which are then taken as constituting knowledge 
of the data which originally stimulated the person to utter them. 
Since the causal process is always one and the same, and essentially: 
non-creative in character, the diversity which is found in knowl- 
edge must be located not in the knowing operation but in nature 
itself.. As a consequence such a position is committed tc an extreme 
realism’ The diversity in symbols must have as its correlate a 
diversity in data; the world contains individuals, qualities, rela- 
tions, atomic facts, molecular facts, existential facts and universal 
facts, past facts and future facts, complex facts and simple facts, 
abstract facts and concrete facts.. This is the position of phe- 
nomenalism, American and English new realism, and other direct 
theories of knowledge. t is denied of the knowing activities 
is attributed to the, data. VKnowing is simple but that which is 
known is complex. J 

The latter solution is maintained by most positivisms, by con- 
ventionalisms and fictionalisms, and by a large number of ra- 
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‘tionalisms. Knowledge, for such positions, is not mere discovery 
but creation. / The scientist, for example, is not content to take 
nature as he finds it, but insists upon operating on the presented 
subject-matter to produce a great diversity of symbolic forms. 
The meaning of a symbol can no longer be that which causes it to 
be uttered; ‘‘red,’’ for example, can not mean that which causes 
the word ‘‘red’’ to be uttered, for the knower may do many things 
before he utters the word, and the word which he finally pro- 
nounces (while it may be the sign-vehicle, ‘‘red,’’ itself) may de- 
scribe not the red itself but the red as transformed by the knowing 
operations. Such a theory is a wonderful device for simplification; — 
- at one stroke the world is rid of great heaps of superfluous entities. 

The diversity of symbols has as its correlate not a diversity in data 
but a diversity in operations.—The world contains only individuals, 

or, perhaps, only atomic facts, out of which the knower creates 
predicate-words, relational words, atomic sentences, molecular sen- 
tences, and so on. The diversity of the world is only a symbolic 
diversity. What is denied of the data is attributed to the knowing 
activities. Knowing is complex but that which is known is simple. 

On comparative grounds the decision between these two posi- 
tions would not seem hard to make. If we can get along as well 
with a simple nature as with a complex one by all means let us do 
so. If we can show that many of the subtleties of nature are merely 
subtleties of our symbolic tools let us waste no time in giving them 
their proper locus. If logical constructions will do the work of 
. inferred entities let us make the required substitutions and dismiss 
immediately a wide range of pseudo-problems. 

But I wonder whether the advantages of the positivistic solution 
‘to this problem are not more apparent than real. All positivisms, 
conventionalisms, and fictionalisms achieve simplicity only by de- 
liberately or unconsciously blinding themselves to the fact that a 
diversity which is thrown out the front door will inevitably return 
through the back. A diversity which is taken from nature must 
be put into the knowing operations. And it must be remembered 
that knowing operations are part of nature. To be sure, they are 
not part of the physicist’s nature—at least as ordinarily under- 
- stood—or, perhaps, even of the metaphysician’s nature, Ibut they 
are definitely part of the psychologist’s and the sociologist’s nature. 
Simplification is achieved only by neglecting this fact. _ 

In order to establish this thesis it will be necessary to examine 
the procedure of verification in the case of certain types of sym- 
bols. For the purpose of illustration some very simple scientific 
sentences are taken. If it can be shown that operations are essen- 
tially involved in these comparatively elementary verificatory acts, 
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the case will be made, a fortiort, for the more complicated ecogni- 

tive situations. In every case the attempt will be made to show 

hat corresponding to typical differences between kinds of sentences 

* there are typical differences between kinds of operations. Since 

the operation is in each case part and parcel of the verificatory act 

the upholder of operationalism is committed to a realism of essen- 
~™tially the same kind as that-which he is trying to avoid. 

Let us examine, first, an atomic sentence of the kind, ‘‘This 
pointer coincides with point 10 on this dial.’’ Science could 
hardly dispense with sentences of this type. It would seem that 
we have here a minimum of operational activity. To be sure, 
there are the operations of constructing the needle and the dial, 
connecting it (say) with an electric circuit, and there are the opera- 
tions of turning one’s head, focusing one’s eyes, and so on. All 
of this may be granted. But there is present another operation 
whose existence has not been sufficiently recognized. This can be 
best described by saying that in the presence of the judgment in 
question, and in the presence of the actual coincidence, I experi- 

(ence a yes-feeling. Apart from this yes-feeling there is no verifi- 
cation; it is the coincidence plus the yes-feeling that constitutes 
confirmation. This can be readily seen by pointing out cases in 
which this feeling is absent. Suppose I am confronted by a non- 
coincidence and wish to confirm the same judgment. Such a 
situation would be roughly described by saying that I am con- 
fronted by a non-coincidence and in the presence of the judgment 
in question experience a no-feeling. I say that the sentence has 
been disconfirmed and that the operation has been one of denying. 
Therefore upon operational grounds one must define ‘‘truth of 
‘an atomic sentence’’ in terms of three things: (1) the sentence 
itself, (2) the fact asserted by the sentence, and (3) the yes-feel- 
ing in the presence of both. The presence of such an operation 
in the case of disconfirmation has always been recognized by posi- 
tivists, and by means of it they have achieved a simplification. One 
is no longer obliged to include among the data of science such 
hybrid entities as ‘‘false data,’’ or to say that a false sentence 
asserts something that can be called a ‘‘non-existent fact.’’ Ex- 
istent facts seem to suffice for the explanation of scientific proced- 
ure. But it can be seen now that this is only half the truth. Con- 
firmation requires a datum together with a yes-feeling, and 
disconfirmation requires a datum together with a no-feeling. Thus 
false sentences do refer to facts, but the facts contain psycholog- 

‘ ieal, or operational, elements: We can dispense with erroneous 
facts and thus avoid populating the world with unnecessary en- 
tities; but we are required to locate the erroneous elements some- 
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where and we put them in the operation. The result is the neces- 
sary admission of two typically different kinds of operation— 
affirmation and negation—irreducible to one another.’ 

Now consider a molecular sentence. We may use as illustra- 
tion an alternative sentence, a conjunctive sentence, or an impli- 
eative sentence—the result in each case is essentially the same. 
Take the sentence, ‘‘This is colored.’’ I assume that such a sen- 
tence is not atomic, for color is not an observable predicate, though 
a particular shade is. If we assume that the disjunction of par- 
ticular shades has been made exhaustive and exclusive, we may 
say that the verification sentence for the sentence, ‘‘This is col- 
ored’’ is the sentence ‘‘This is red or blue or yellow .. .,’’ toa 
finite number of alternatives. In essence, then, our problem is to 
ascertain how we verify a sentence of the form, ‘‘p or g.’’ Now 
there seem to be two possibilities. In the first place we may sup- 
pose that there is actually a molecular fact corresponding to ‘‘p or 
q,”’ which we observe and in terms of which we confirm our sen- 
tence. But this seems to burden our world unnecessarily. As 
Russell says, ‘‘ we must not look about the real world for an object 
which we can call ‘or’ and say, ‘Now look at this. This is ‘‘or.’’’ ’’? 
Consequently we adopt the second alternative and suppose that 
the world contains only atomic facts, say the fact referred to by 
‘‘»”? or the fact referred to by ‘‘g.’’ But then the problem of 
. where to locate ‘‘or’’ arises. Clearly this can not be eliminated 
for it is part of the meaning of the symbol. Therefore it must be 
placed in the operation—we may say that we perform an operation 
of selection. What does this amount to? Essentially this: If I 
find the fact referred to by ‘‘p’’ I don’t bother to look any further, 
but if I don’t find the fact referred to by ‘‘p’’ I continue to look 
until I find the fact referred to by ‘‘q,’’ or if I find the fact re- 
ferred to by ‘‘q’’ I don’t bother to look any further, but if I don’t 
find the fact referred to by ‘‘q’’ I continue to look until I find the 
fact referred to by ‘“‘p.’’ But this is a molecular fact of much 
greater complexity than the original alternative fact. To be sure, it 
is an operational fact, and not one constituted merely by p and q. 


1W. G. Gallie (Aristotelian Society Proceedings, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 74) 
has discussed tle same problem in a different context. He points out that the 
essential thing about language is its ‘‘corrigibility.’’ By this he means that 
language is not simply an instrument for recording facts and conveying in- 
formation but also an instrument for eliciting agreement or assent. ‘‘In 
asserting something, one ‘proposits’—i.e., puts forward a suggestion—wish- 
ing for a ‘Yes’ (of agreement) but also ready for a ‘No!’ or even (in cer- 
tain circles) for a ‘Nonsense.’’’ This is a recognition of the importance of 
operations of a social kind as determinative of the meaning of any symbol. 

2**Philosophy of Logical Atomism,’’ Monist, Vol. XXVIII, 1918, p.-40. 
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But it is a fact, nevertheless, and we have therefore not avoided 
molecular facts. It is impossible to describe completely the veri- 
ficatory process in connection with the sentence ‘‘p or q’’ without 
mentioning what the verifier does. And what the verifier does is, 
in this case as in the case of atomic sentences, an essential factor 
in the meaning of the sentence. We are therefore obliged to recog- 

~ nize at least three types of operational procedure—assenting, de- 
nying, and selecting. 

.’ The same considerations apply to conjunctive sentences. It is 
commonly admitted that the confirmation of a scientific hypothesis 
is to be found in a conjunction of observation sentences. To de- 
termine, for example, whether a substance is gold I must ascertain 
its weight, melting point, reaction to certain other chemical sub- 
stances, and so on. Thus the verification of the sentence, ‘‘This 
is gold,’’ consists of a conjunctive sentence of the form, ‘‘p and 
qandr...’’ toa finite number of conjoined elements. But how 
is a sentence of the kind ‘‘p and q’’ confirmed? On the one hand 
we may suppose a conjunctive fact of the kind ‘‘p and q.’’ For 
some reason this has not appeared too distasteful to philosophers, 
presumably because they are under the illusion that the fact ‘‘p 
and q’’ must be of exactly the same kind as the fact ‘‘p’’ or the 
fact ‘‘q.’? But this can hardly be the case. Even if there is the 
fact ‘‘p’’ and the fact ‘‘q’’ it is an additional matter to suppose 
that there is a fact ‘‘p and q,’’ and we should hardly be justified 
in supposing that the facts are of exactly the same kind. The 
difference between them would be roughly that between elements 
and Gestalten. The safer solution seems to be to suppose that there 
is only the fact ‘“‘p’’ and the fact ‘‘q,’’ and that conjoining them 
is a matter of operational procedure which may be called simply 
‘‘association.’’ This would be described roughly by saying, ‘‘I 
verify ‘p’ in terms of its fact, and I verify ‘q’ in terms of its fact; 
then after verifying ‘q’ I remember that I have previously verified 
‘p.’’? The operation of association thus involves memory, among 
other things. Consequently we may successfully eliminate con- 
junctive facts from nature only if we turn about and place them 
in the operator. They have not been dispensed with but merely 
relocated.® 


8I believe that similar considerations can be shown to apply to implicative 
and other types of molecular sentence. Russell has at least suggested the 
problem in the case of sentences expressing incompatibility. In attempting 
to account for the ‘‘ feeling of surprise’’ which arises when we are confronted 
with something other than we expect, he finds himself obliged to recognize 
that there is a ‘‘fact of incompatibility.’’ This fact, e.g., the incompatibility 
between ‘‘this is red’’ and ‘‘this is green’’ seems to be of a peculiar sort, 
neither empirical nor logical (Aristotelian Society Proceedings, Vol. XXXVITI, 
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The situation is no better in the case of sentences involving uni- 
versal operators. Suppose I have a sentence about all men. Such 
a sentence would presumably be confirmed by finding instances 
of men, i.e., space-time locations which are men. Thus the confirma- 
tion would involve a conjunctive sentence of the form ‘‘a, is a man 
and a, is a man and a, is a man... .’’ But it is commonly recog- 
nized that no finite collection of elements constitutes a confirma- 
tion of such a sentence. Strict confirmation requires a sentence 
of. the form ‘‘a, is a man and a, is a man and a, is a man and so 
on.’? Now it certainly seems desirable to avoid populating the 





world with and-so-on facts. Hence the common _positivistic so- ae 


lution has been to suppose that classes are not really part of the 
stuff of the world but are merely logical fictions, which can be 
eliminated by the proper symbolic techniques. I have never been 
able to see that this is successful. There is obviously a difference 
between a class and a collection, and if this difference is not a mat- | 


ter of kind of fact it must be a matter of kind of operation. Itis ~~ 


very difficult to express this distinction, but I think it is approxi- 
mately as follows: In the case of a collection I observe the individ- 
ual elements, perform the associative acts with their appeals to 
memory, but sooner or later my activity comes to an end. On the 
other hand in the case of classes I make the same observations, 
perform the same associations, and feel that my activity might go 
on forever. I don’t know any better way to give an operational 
definition of and-so-on. I wish some operationalist would wrestle 
with this problem. Or if he prefers an alternative formulation, 
let him give an operational definition of ‘‘all.’’ Certainly the 
operation involved is not mere affirming or mere denying, nor is 
it mere selecting or mere associating. It_is something distinctive. 
What is the result? Simply that the avoidance of classes as 
‘‘metaphysical’’ entities does not achieve an ultimate simplifica- 
tion. The metaphysicians have less to talk about but the psycholo- 
gists have more. 

One final consideration may be raised. We often, by means of 
a metalanguage, make assertions about symbols. For example, we 
say, ‘‘The word ‘red’ has meaning.’’ How is such a sentence con- 
firmed? The most direct sort of confirmation would lie in an 
examination of the word ‘‘red’’ as a sign-vehicle for the purpose 
of discovering whether we can find, in addition to the word itself, 
something which can be called its ‘‘meaning.’’ Only the most 
extreme sort of realist would proceed in this way. Most of us 
p. 19). A thoroughgoing operationalist (which Russell is not) would attempt 


to locate incompatibility in the behavior of the individual, and consider that 
the problem has thereby been solved. 
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feel that the world would be uncomfortably full if we populated 
it with all meanings as well as all facts. Hence we look about for 
some other region in which to place meanings. In order to de- 
termine whether the word ‘‘red’’_has any meaning we examine 
the way in which an individual uses it, i.e., the operations which he 
Ii ra aes <i 
i performs upon it. Does he assent to it in the presence of what 
' we should call ‘‘red’’ objects, or does he deny it? Does he assent 
! to it in the presence of what we should call ‘‘blue’’ objects, or does 
he deny it? Does he perform a selective act in the presence of 
a red object, ie., is the word ‘‘red’’ for him,an alternative term 
; equivalent to ‘‘cerise or magenta or ruby’’ By such procedure we 
| locate meanings just as definitely as though we had placed them 
in nature, though we give them an operational locus. This is the 
case even if a word is defined by stipulation rather than semanti- 
cally, for arbitrary decision is itself an operation. We do not 
i solve any problems by taking meanings out of nature; we simply 
4 assign new tasks to the psychologists. 

The question of the possible reducibility of these various types 
of operation to one another is an important one, but it can not be 
‘ considered at this point. There is probably some sense in which 
i each is ultimate. Though a double denial accomplishes the same 
; purpose as a simple affirmation, this does not mean that affirma- 
tion and denial are in any sense the same. Operations of assent- 
ing are not operations of denying, and that seems to be the end 
of the matter. The irreducibility is clearest in the case of and-so- 
on. If and-so-on describes merely a collection of similar responses 
exhibited by the organism, the reduction seems to have been 
achieved in terms of a conjunctive sentence. But examination 
shows that it is not the and-so-on which has been reduced, for this 
involves an essential reference beyond any collection of observed 
eases. On the other hand if and-so-on describes a tendency to re- 
spond according to a given pattern, the reduction is really accom- 
plished but only at the price of admitting among our data some- 
thing in the nature of objective possibilities. Hence dhe simplifi- 






























cation is only apparent. 

I have attempted to show that opratonatinn oes not really 
solve any metaphysical problems, but merely reloéates the diversity 
of nature. Does such an approach, however, constitute a step 
toward a more satisfying solution? In some ways I am inclined to 
think it does. It seems to leave us on firmer ground. While I am 
not sure that there is any final method for deciding whether the 
diversity is in the operation or in that which is operated upon, I 
can’t help feeling that I am surer of the operations than of that 
which is operated upon. For example, I am not at all certain that 
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there are any alternative facts in nature, but I am reasonably well 
convinced that I do perform selective operations. Similarly, I am 
reluctant to place erroneous facts in nature, but I am quite certain 
that I commit errors. Again, I find it difficult to believe that there 
are meanings in nature, but I am quite willing to admit that I use 
symbols meaningfully. Thus it seems best to start Mith the opera- 
tions, and then to go on and consider further whether the opera- 
tional diversity is also a diversity of nature as well. This proced- 
ure seems to be in accord with the principle that we should start 
with data which are as ‘‘hard’’ as possible. But apart from this 
rather weak conclusion I am not sure that there is any other out- 
come to this discussion, At most it is an admonition to pay more 
attention to the poets. They tell us that the world is so full of a 
number of things that we should all be as happy as kings. Ap- 
parently some have chosen to find happiness in another way. They 
have found pleasure not in the Child’s Garden of Verses but in 
Occam’s razor. It has been the purpose of this paper to show that 
Occam’s razor is not a safety razor. Instead of cutting things out 
it merely moves things about. 


A. CorRNELIUS BENJAMIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF WORDS? 


HEN words are used as words should be used, they are tools 
of thought. When the proper usage is neglected, they tend 
to become the masters of thought. Anyone who stops to reflect 
for a moment realizes that words are of no importance to knowl- 
edge on their own account. Nevertheless, we are too prone either 
not to reflect or to fail to profit from the results of our reflection, 
for the Idols of the Market Place are at least as prevalent today 
as they were in the time of Francis Bacon. Words are only signs 
or symbols, and if we suppose them to be anything else in the 
processes of knowledge or communication, we shall fall into con- 
fusion and error. When words can cause confusion and error in 
our thought, they have established themselves as masters. 

The use of words may cause confusion and error for either of 
two reasons (aside from sheer ignorance, which is not a problem 
arising primarily from either the use or abuse of words). We 
may misuse them by taking them too seriously and forgetting that 
they are only signs or symbols. We may misuse them also in 
exactly the opposite way by emphasizing their symbolic nature so 


1 Read with minor changes at the meeting of the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology, April 3, 1942. 
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strongly that our attention is directed toward them instead of 
through them to what they symbolize. Words must be transparent 
symbols. To forget this is to let them obstruct or divert the 
knowledge process. 

The recognition of the possibility of the former misuse has led 
to the development of semantics. The latter error, however, is 
one to which semanticists are peculiarly liable. Semantics is a 
very popular discipline now-a-days, and it is a very necessary dis- 
cipline; but many of its devotees fall victims to words as much 
as do those persons who know nothing of semantics. Over-empha- 
sis on semantics directs the attention to the symbolic nature of 
words alone and easily neglects or naively assumes what it is that 
is symbolized. 

The sanest semanticist whom I know, and one whose advice 
ought to be followed by all other semanticists, is Humpty Dumpty. 
‘“When J use a word,’’ Humpty Dumpty said, in a rather scorn- 
ful tone, ‘‘it means just what I choose it to mean—neither more 
nor less.’’ ‘‘The question is,’’ said Alice, ‘‘whether you can 
make words mean so many different things.’’ ‘‘The question is,’’ 
said Humpty Dumpty, ‘‘which is to be the master—that’s all.’’? 

Some semanticists allow words to be the master. They are so 
busy avoiding ‘‘blabs’’ that they become the victims of all words 
that appear superficially to them to be ‘‘blabs,’’ and they shun 
them as they would shun a veritable pestilence.? The reason they 
do this is that they have no sound theory of symbolism upon which 
to base their semantics. It is probably impossible in the nature 
of the case for them to have a sound theory, for the phrase ‘‘sound 
theory’’ is itself the veriest of ‘‘blabs.’’ Thus they are victimized 
by their own over-emphasis on semantics. 

Some semanticists do not have any theory of symbolism at all. 
Others (such as many of the semanticists among the logical posi- 
tivists) have what I might call the ‘‘proper-name theory.’’* That 
is, they say that to have a meaning a word must have an identifi- 
able referent. All referents, in the last analysis, go back to names 
of objects, events, or qualities in space-time.’ I would like to 

2 Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking Glass, Ch. VI. 


3 See Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words, Harcourt, Brace and Co., N. 
Y., 1938. Ch. II. 


4See Schlick, ‘‘Meaning and Verification,’’ in Philosophical Review, Vol. 


_ XLV, at p. 353 where he says that all rules of expression ‘‘ presuppose data and 


situations, to which names can be attached.’’ 

5 See Otto Neurath, ‘‘Physicalism,’’ in Monist, Vol. 41, p. 618. See also 
Carnap, ‘‘ Testability and Meaning,’’ in Philosophy of Science, Vol. 3; especi- 
ally § 15 beginning on p. 463. For a more detailed discussion of the pro and 
con of this question, see C. I. Lewis, ‘‘Experience and Meaning’’ in Philo- 
sophical Review, Vol. XLITII, p. 125. 
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challenge this theory on two grounds: in the first place, words do 
not directly symbolize objects, events, or qualities, but only in- 
directly through the medium of thoughts.* In the second place, 
the object of thought that is symbolized may not be a simple 
space-time object, event, or quality, or even a direct derivative 
from these. Words may nevertheless symbolize such objects, and 
have meaning. 

First of all, however, I shall restrict myself to space-time ob- 
jects. When such an object is physically present, that is, when it 
is actually perceived, there is no problem of the terms in which 
we think of it. When an object is not physically present, how- 
ever, we can think of it only in terms of mental imagery or of 
symbols. Mental imagery is of no use for the purposes of com- 
munication. Communication would be badly hampered, to say 
the least, if we had to introduce the object into the physical en- 
vironment in order to communicate anything about it. Consider 
Gwendolyn, my pet elephant, or Pike’s Peak. For the purposes 
of thought we could here use images, but for the purposes of com- 
munication we must use symbols. Words supply an inexhaustible 
store of symbols that is always available and upon which we can 
draw at will for the purposes of thought or communication. Thus 
we have ‘‘Gwendolyn’”’ and ‘‘Pike’s Peak,’’ the words; and there 
is no difficulty of communication as long as all the parties con- 
cerned understand the reference. So far the semanticists are cor- 
rect; these words are proper names. The symbols here are suffi- 
ciently transparent not to confuse thought or communication 
because they are usually accompanied by imagery, which, even 
though it be vague, is sufficient to keep the attention from being 
centered on the symbol alone. 

A difficulty arises, however, if we want to refer to something 
that has no separate existence. The class of elephants has none, 
and therefore I can not even think of it accurately without sym- 
bols. If I should attempt to think of it in terms of imagery, my 
thought would not only be unprecise, but much of it would be 
irrelevant. The word ‘‘elephant’’ nevertheless fits into the proper- 
name theory, however, because the class of elephants is a simple 
generalization from physical existents. A precise reference can 
be given the symbol by the ‘‘operational’’ type of definition, 
(though some of the semanticists seem to forget that the opera- 
tions here involved are mental operations, and thus are themselves 
carried on largely in terms of symbols.) Such class names are 

6 This, I take it, is an important point of the argument about concepts in 
W. T. Stace’s ‘‘ Metaphysics and Meaning,’’ in Mind, Vol. XLIV, p. 417, for 


he says that ‘‘all knowledge, and therefore all meaning is individual. It must 
be somebody’s knowledge, somebody’s meaning’’ (p. 431). 
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also sufficiently transparent. They are usually accompanied by 
enough imagery so that attention is not centered on the symbol 
alone. This is all right in spite of the fact that most of the imagery 
is irrelevant. All knowledge that involves any degree of analy- 
sis, abstraction, and generalization must be carried on in terms 
of symbols. 

When we are treating of classes of a low degree of generaliza- 
tion, such as the class of elephants (i.e., classes the members of 
which are particular physical objects), the proper-name theory 
of symbolism still applies; but it does not apply when we are deal- 
ing with classes of an advanced order, or classes that involve a 
high degree of abstraction. Examples of such cases are numbers 
(integers are a good example, but better, perhaps, are irrational 
or complex numbers) ; or from the realm of political philosophy, 
the state, or sovereignty. These words are not proper-names of 
anything, nor are they directly traceable to proper-names of any- 
thing. Their meaning is obtained through the mental processes 
of analysis, abstraction, and generalization. These words are sym- 
bols for resultants of thought processes. All value terms also 
belong to this category. They do not refer to physical existents 
nor to the sensory qualities of physical existents. This accounts 

‘for the fact that many logical positivists do not admit the valid- 
ity of ethics or esthetics or other branches of axiology as philo- 
sophic sciences.’ It also accounts for the fact that they dismiss 
speculative metaphysics, for the terms of speculation contain many 
words that denote concepts of a high degree of abstraction. Such 
persons are victims of words as much as are those who are bliss- 
fully innocent of semantics, but for exactly the opposite reason. 
They find a word that can not be accounted for by their theory of 
symbolism, and they flee in terror from it. The word is the master. 

There is yet another type of non-physical reality that the 
proper-name theory of symbolism can not adequately deal with— 
that is, feelings and emotions. Words whose primary meaning 
depends upon the mental processes of analysis, abstraction, and 
generalization in addition are often encrusted with emotional con- 
notations. The symbol serves a double purpose here, and the 
beauties of poetry arise largely from the exploitation of this double 
action. Those semanticists who assume the proper-name theory 
of symbolism shun such words. I would agree that the emotional 
connotations of words have no place in the strict observance of the 
scientific method of thought. Hence, it may be better as a prac- 
tical expedient, when engaged in science, to avoid the use of words 


7™See Carnap, The Logical Syntax of Language, Kegan Paul, London, 
1937, p. 278. 
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with too strong an emotional charge. As far as the purposes of 
science go, the emotional connotations of words are ‘‘extra work.”’ 
Humpty Dumpty paid his words extra for extra work; but perhaps 
the scientist can not afford to do so when they come around for 
their wages on Saturday night. The poet can. He is extrava- 
gant. That is why he is a poet. 

Semantics should not try to tell us what words or even what 
kind of words to avoid. It should enable us to analyze the mean- 
ings of our words and to know precisely when we are using them | 
figuratively and when we are using them literally. Poetry and | 
science each has its place in human affairs, and each is an impor- 
tant place. These places should never be confused in the knowl- 
edge process. They never will be confused if we are fully aware 
of when we are using words literally and when figuratively. We 
can continue to use figures of speech and add to the effectiveness 
of our language; and still no confusion will arise if we are ex- 
plicitly aware of the degree of figurativeness of our usage. 

Logical positivists such as Carnap supplement the proper-name 
theory of symbolism with a theory of syntax.* The structural re- 
lations between symbols (i.e., the logical relations) may symbolize 
the structural relations between things of the world (i.e., have an 
interpretation in experience). Thus, Carnap’s theory of language 
puts a double emphasis on symbolism, and I would, in the main, 
agree with it. I would not agree, however, with some of the con- 
clusions he seems to draw from it. His emphasis on ‘‘pszudo- 
object-sentences’’ and the errors that arise from the ‘‘ material 
mode of speech”’ leads to his position that all philosophic sentences 
are relative to language.® He is talking about the meaning of 
philosophic sentences, and thus about the meaning of philosophy. \ | allesh 
It seems to follow from his thesis that philosophic meaning and \ ah th 
thus philosophic knowledge is dependent upon the manipulation ) 
of symbolism.’° Miss Stebbing brings out that (inconsistently 
enough) this conclusion appears to apply even to empirical science 
in so far as the language of science is fixed by convention." - It 
makes no essential difference that the convention is a logical con- 
vention ; knowledge is dependent upon the manipulation of symbols. 

This view emphasizes symbols so strongly that attention is di- 

8 Clearly expressed in his Foundations of Logic and Mathematics, Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. 1, No. 3. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939. See also $ 1 of the Logical Syntax of Language. 

9 Logical Syntax of Language, p. 299. 

10 See C. J. Ducasse, ‘‘ Concerning the Status of So-called Pseudo-Object 
Sentences’’ in this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXVII, italics near the top of p. 311. 


11 Susan L. Stebbing, review of four of Carnap’s books, in Mind, Vol. 
XLIV, at p. 510. 
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rected toward them, and what they symbolize is neglected. The 
symbolism is no longer transparent, but takes on an importance 
of its own. When symbolism comes to be regarded for its own 
sake, then we have fallen into a contradiction of terms that it does 
not take a semanticist to point out. A symbol that stands alone 
is no longer a symbol. The fact that symbols are absolutely nec- 
essary to thought and to philosophy does not justify the view that 
thought and philosophy are arts of using symbols. 

As symbols are necessary to thought, they are also necessary 
to action. This consideration seems to have led such men as Thur- 
man Arnold to the conclusion that successful action in the realm 
of politics follows merely from the successful manipulation of 
symbols.'? Such a view is no more justified in this case, however, 
than it was in the previous one. Again, it involves an emphasis 
on the symbol that eventually leads to a contradiction. I think 
that the latent contradiction is brought to the surface by Sidney 
Hook in his controversy with Arnold over his book ‘‘The Folklore 
of Capitalism.’’ ** 

Carnap’s position is predominantly intellectualistic. Arnold’s 
is predominantly anti-intellectualistic. Carnap wants to avoid the 
use of words and expressions that do not fit into the proper-name 
and syntax theory of symbolism. Arnold sees that in the realm of 
political action, at least, such words can not possibly be avoided; 
hence he tends to give up the attempt at rational leadership in 
politics. Somewhere between these two positions come such popu- 
larizers as Stuart Chase. He has a sentimental longing for the 
rational use of words; but in his disparagement of the philosophers, 
the logicians, the economists, the judges, and the statesmen who 
use words whose referents can not be found by Stuart Chase, his 
conclusions are predominantly anti-intellectual.'* 

In either case, the intellectualistic or the anti-intellectualistic 
conclusions come from an over-emphasis on semantics. So much 
attention is paid to the symbolic nature of words that the concepts, 
thoughts, and emotions they represent retire into the background. 
Thus the word becomes the master, and the ultra-semanticist be- 
comes the victim as much as do those whom he would guide and 


correct. Haro N. Lee. 


NEWCOMB COLLEGE, TULANE UNIVERSITY. 


12 Folklore of Capitalism, Yale University Press, 1937. True also of his 
earlier book, Symbols of Government (Yale University Press, 1935), in spite of 
his plea in it for a more scientific study of society and government, for this 
turns out to be a plea for only a new kind of folklore. 

13 Hook, Reason, Social Myths and Democracy, John Day Co., N. Y., 1940. 
Ch, IV. 

14 Chase, U.c., Chs. XII to XVIII. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
STACE’s ‘‘THE PRIMACY OF SYMPATHY’’ 


N his recent book, The Destiny of Western Man, Professor Stace 

offers a proof of this proposition, that you ought to be sympa- 
thetic. He also proves that you ought to use your head. Now 
the form of the proof of the latter is very much like the proof one 
might offer for the proposition, If you want to get to first base, 
you’d better run. But the proof for the former is so shrouded in 
phrases that it is difficult to see just what is involved. Offhand 
it looks as though Professor Stace is saying something like this: If 
you want to get to first base, you’d better run, and if you’re to run, 
you’d better love everybody. It is clear that one might argue 
that if you want to get to first base, you’d better not slug the 
catcher on the way or step hard on the first baseman when you get 
there. The catcher might cripple you and the first baseman 
might push you away. To this extent considerateness pays, and 
sympathy is a safeguard against your slugging anybody and 
against your stepping hard. But this is not how the argument runs 
at all. I should like in what follows to examine his argument, 
studying carefully the crucial phrases involved. 

In order to do this it will be necessary to introduce some of 
Stace’s own words, and I want first to give several excerpts. He 
describes what I have rendered as ‘‘you’d better use your head”’ 
as ‘‘the primacy of reason’’ and here is his definition: ‘‘ Reason 
is and ought to be supreme in our lives because only thus can 
human personality function in a normal, healthy, happy, and sat- 
isfactory manner’’ (p. 96). My second sentence, ‘‘you’d better 
be sympathetic,’’ he describes as ‘‘the primacy of sympathy”’ 
which I think is nowhere explicitly defined though it is assumed 
that the definition of this will be analogous to that of the ‘‘ primacy 
of reason.’’ Accordingly it will run like this: Sympathy is and 
ought to be supreme in our lives because only thus can human 
personality function in a normal, healthy, happy, and satisfactory 
manner. Now unless ‘‘reason’’ and ‘‘sympathy’’ are names for 
the same thing, one is likely to have misgivings about this. And 
Stace recognizes this. Nevertheless he goes on to offer as a part 
of the proof of the latter, the former proposition. 

The clearest exposition of that proof I have found in the fol- 
lowing sentences : 


Let us suppose, first, that there is a man in whom reason is developed, but 
who is completely destitute of sympathy. Suppose that this man possesses the 
idea of his own infinite value, but still thinks of all other beings as mere 


1 New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942. 
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means to his ends and as having therefore only finite and relative values. 
Reason alone will teach him, when he comes to reflect, that other men are like 
himself, that they possess feelings and purposes like his own. He will be able 
to reason that as he is they are, and that as he is a center of infinite value, 
so are they. That is, he will reach the conception of the infinite value of 
every individual. [P. 301.] 


This is the insight of which the reasonable man, destitute of sym- 
pathy, is supposed to be capable, and it is further this insight which 
leads him to say: I ought to be sympathetic. I want to pass now 
to an examination of these sentences. 

First of all let us consider a certain interpretation of these 
sentences from which it would seem to follow that a man would 
conclude that he ought to be other than he is. Imagine St. Augus- 
tine as the man in whom reason is developed but who is completely 
devoid of sympathy. This is not too difficult since St. Augustine 
was intelligent, and accused himself of vanity, of lust, of malice, 
etc. Suppose that St. Augustine possesses the idea of his own 
infinite value. ‘‘Thou hast made me [us] for thy self.’’ Now 
St. Augustine also knows that though God made him for Himself, 
this is not because St. Augustine is more handsome, more intelli- 
gent, more virtuous than other men. (‘‘With God is no distinc- 
tion of persons.’’) He will be able to see that as he is they are 
(sinners), and that as God loves him (he is a center of infinite 
value) so God loves them (they are centers of infinite value). That 
is, he will reach the conception of the love of God (the infinite 
value) for every individual. From all this St. Augustine will see 
that if the love of self is justified by the love of God, so too is the 
love of others in the same way. ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’’ 

I am offering this interpretation not as any improvement upon 
Stace, but in order to sharpen the awareness that Stace’s inter- 
pretation is quite different from this, and to make obvious that 
the crucial matter in what Stace has done consists in his use of the 
expressions ‘‘infinite value’’ and ‘‘infinite value of the individ- 
ual.’’ It is quite clear that if we grant St. Augustine the frame- 
work of his argument, then within that framework, the conclusion 
is valid. Stace rejects any theological context and also that of 
any absolute scale of values. I want, accordingly, to inquire 
whether, if we adopt Stace’s uses of terms, the argument which he 
presents isa good one. 

The question is, How does Stace use these expressions: ‘‘in- 
finite value’’ and ‘‘infinite value of the individual.’’ In order to 
explain this I must describe the context for its use. The context 
is men—God is not involved. Now then, all men have ends and 
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satisfactions, and in reference to these ends there are means. Means 
we measure according to their relative efficacy in respect to any 
given end. This fact about means, he describes in this way: Means 
are finite. But ends are not measurable. It makes no sense to 
speak of the efficacy of an end and so too there is also no competing 
end with which to compare an end in respect to efficacy. This 
fact about ends Stace describes in this way: Ends are infinite. 
Means and ends are both values, and so we have our phrases: finite 
values and infinite values. 

But now we must define the use of the expression : ‘‘the infinite 
value of the individual.’’ This phrase is used simply to describe 
the fact that an individual has ends, and that these ends are not 
measurable as means are. When, accordingly, we ascribe ‘‘in- 
finite value,’’ in Stace’s sense, to an individual, all that we mean 
is that that individual has ends (pp. 130-134). 

We are now prepared to substitute in the paragraph cited above 
the cited definitions. We get: Let us suppose first that there is 
a man in whom reason is developed, but who is completely desti- 
tute of sympathy. Suppose that this man possesses the idea that 
he has ends and that ends unlike means are not measurable, but 
still thinks of all other things as mere means to his ends and as 
being therefore measurable in respect to their efficacy in relation 
to his ends. Reason alone will teach him, when he comes to re- 
flect, that other men are like himself, that they possess feelings 
and purposes like his own. He will be able to reason that as he 
is they are, and that as he has ends, and ends are not measurable, 
as means are, in terms of efficacy, so they have ends too. That is, 
he will reach the conception that every individual has ends, and 
that ends are not measurable, as means are, in terms of efficacy. 

I have substituted in this paragraph Stace’s own definitions, 
and now in the light of familiar words it is clear that nothing 
whatsoever follows about ‘‘the primacy of sympathy.’’ If I have 
ends and realize that other men have ends, like mine, if you like, 
then if I am ‘‘a man in whom reason is developed but who is 
completely destitute of sympathy,’’ then reason will teach me to 
see to it that I get my hands on the means to what I want (finite 
values for my infinite value) before somebody else does, and that 
is all. Reason does not determine ends, and my ends are clear 
already. Sympathy involves in this case the introduction of new 
ends, and according to Stace’s own account reason identifies, and 
directs, the realization of ends, but does not determine ends. 

How then did Stace come to suppose that the considerations 
he urged upon us should lead us to conclude that we ought to be 
sympathetic? 
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The answer is, I think, easy. It arose from Stace’s use of the 
phrases which I defined above. Obviously Stace’s use of these 
expressions, as defined by him, is uncommon, and because of the 
habits generated by the older and common uses, it requires a spe- 
cial effort to maintain the perspicacity required for the new use. 
And as soon as he or anyone else suffers a relapse from this effort 
he is bound to fall into the use which Stace, at least, set aside. 
Consider for instance: ‘‘this man possesses the idea of his own 
infinite value.’’ We have already seen what a bit of innocence 
this is following Stace’s prescriptions. But obviously Stace does 
not treat it accordingly. The purported fact involved is treated 
as though it were highly significant, and when we come to the con- 
clusion that all men have infinite value, it is packed with all the 
significance of the primacy of sympathy. The sentence is this 
one: ‘‘He will reach the conception of the infinite value of the 
individual.’’ Now he, ‘‘the man—destitute of sympathy’’ reaches 
this conception. This is simple enough if all that is meant is that 
this man reaches the conception that all men have ends. Obvi- 
ously this won’t help. But neither does it mean, as might be ex- 
pected otherwise, that the man ‘‘destitute of sympathy’”’ is sud- 
denly warmed by fellow-feeling, and so has come to value other 
men. For he does not feel the infinite value of other men, and I 
did understand that, on Stace’s view, to value is to feel. The sec- 
ondary values of means are not involved here. Accordingly it is 
obvious that Stace is not using this sentence according to his own 
prescriptions, nor in the ordinary subjective value-theory sense. 
We must conclude, then, that Stace has in this instance been vic- 
timized by the habits of the theological and the absolute scale 
contexts, which at first he intended to do without. At least, as 
we saw in the case of St. Augustine, this is the sort of premise 
which will provide something like the primacy of sympathy. And 
Stace’s prescribed use will not. — 

Before I leave this I want to suggest one other possibility as to 
why Stace may have been impressed with this argument. The 
man ‘‘destitute of sympathy’’ recognizes ends and pursues them, 
and when he asks: Why do I pursue them?, the answer is that they 
are ends. Now when he sees that other men also have ends, then 
he may say to himself: Ho! those are ends too, and since I pursue 
ends because they are ends, clearly I should pursue other men’s 
ends too, for surely ends are ends, no matter whose ends they are. 
And this is now the primacy of sympathy which the reasonable 
man is supposed to see is laid upon him. It is easy to see what 
misleads our none-too-reasonable man. He should never have said 
that he pursues ends because they are ends. The truth is that he 
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pursues what he wants, his ends, and not because they are ends 
but because they are his. And it must not be supposed that this 
answer is unreasonable, for we are not to rely upon reason to de- 
termine what our ends shall be, but only to exhibit to us what they 
are and to direct their realization. Accordingly if this is the in- 
terpretation of the argument which Stace intended, neither should 
he have been impressed with this. 

Stace’s argument is very much like the familiar argument of 
Mill. Both Stace and Mill are eager to prove that so and so 
ought to be the case. But since each is limited in trying to show 
that so and so ought to be the case, to showing that for whomever 
it ought to be the case it is also desired, their efforts are perplexed. 
Stace deserts the condition for proof which he himself lays down, 
and depends upon ‘‘the infinite value of the individual,’’ inde- 
pendently of any sympathy, to show that everyone ought to be 
sympathetic. Mill does not break the confines of his premises, but 
conceals his failure by a special ambiguity in the use of the word 
‘‘ageregate,’’ ‘‘each person’s happiness is a good to that person, 
and the general happiness therefore, a good to the aggregate of 
all persons.’’ The fallacy here has long ago been exposed. But 
Stace’s is equally palpable. 


O. K. Bouwsma. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
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The Destiny of Western Man. W.T. Stace. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock. 1942. xi-+ 322 pp. $3.00. 


This book, in no disparaging fashion, may be called a ‘‘tract for 
the times.’’ In it Professor Stace comes to grips with one of the 
most pressing questions which confronts intelligent human beings 
at the present time. ‘‘We wish to know whether our Greco-Chris- 
tian civilization is really, intrinsically in its own right, superior 
to the civilization of the new order which the totalitarian powers 
are seeking to thrust upon the world. . . . Is our preference a mere 
matter of personal taste? Or is it capable of rational justifica- 
tion?’’ (pp. 8-9). 

Professor Stace has no illusions as to the difficulty of the prob- 
lem. He recognizes that this is a case of two disparate types of 
ideals in which there is, apparently, no impartial criterion on the 
basis of which judgment can be made. Despite this admitted 
difficulty, and after acknowledging the existence of strong argu- 
ments in support of scepticism (concerning political and moral 
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standards), Professor Stace feels rationally justified in reaching 
certain positive results. His position is summarized in the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘‘We can conclude that the struggle of our 
western democratic civilization to maintain itself against the 
menace of its antagonists is justified by the nature of man’’ (p. 
311). It is further concluded that if this be so, then democracy 
is morally good and totalitarianism is morally bad. 

The phrase ‘‘justified by the nature of man,’’ sounds pretty 
feeble to those who are familiar with the many meanings which 
have been assigned to the phrase ‘‘nature of man.’’ What is ‘‘the 
nature of man’’? Stace calls Plato to his aid and reminds us of 
Plato’s tripartite division of the soul into reason, spirit, and appe- 
tites. It is claimed that although Plato’s psychological analysis 
is not above criticism, yet the use which he makes of this analysis 
is essentially sound. As will readily be recalled, Plato taught that 
in normal and healthy-minded men, appetites and spirit are ruled 
by reason. Such a man is morally good. On the other hand a 
man in whom appetites rule reason is morally bad. This (with 
certain unessential qualifications) Professor Stace regards as a very 
profound statement of the nature of man, and the natural basis of 
morality. 

To relativists and logical positivists, who would criticize the 
resurrection of what seems to them a suspiciously ‘‘simple’’ meta- 
physical monstrosity, Professor Stace presents a clear-cut reply. 


We know that it is the proper function of the heart to pump blood simply 
by observing the fact that this is what it does in normal and healthy men, 
and, by further observing the fact that if the heart fails to perform this func- 
tion satisfactorily, the man becomes unhealthy or dies. Just so Plato seeks to 
show by observation that it is the proper function of reason to rule the whole 
man. For this is what reason actually does in men who have a normal and 
healthy personality, in men whose lives are considered satisfactory and there- 
fore good. If men are ruled by their appetites on the other hand we find 
their lives unsatisfactory or bad. [Pp. 93-94.] 


This of course leads to the conclusion that democracy, with its em- 
phasis on the primacy of reason, is justified by the nature of man, 
and hence is morally good. 

It is very important to note that actually Professor Stace makes 
extensive use of two standards of good and bad. In addition to 
‘the nature of man’’ (as expounded above), and even more im- 
portant than it, is the position summarized in this statement: ‘‘I 
define a good life as a satisfactory life. And I mean by a satis- 
factory life one which the liver himself intuitively feels to be satis- 


factory’’ (p. 65). He regards these two standards as phases of 
one basic standard. 
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In addition to ‘‘reason’’ there is another phase of human per- 
sonality which, according to Professor Stace, naturally sanctions 
democracy. This is ‘‘sympathy,’’ the Christian contribution to 
a valid analysis of the nature of man. 

For Professor Stace the proof that sympathy is and should be 
primary in emotional life is simple. ‘‘Why, in the last analysis 
should we decide on sympathy rather than any other element such 
as lust or hatred or self-assertion? The ultimate criterion is of 
course, the satisfactory human life’’ (p. 290). 

In summary: he claims that democracy is a morally better 
theory and way of life than totalitarianism because democracy is in 
accordance with the nature of man in stressing the primacy of 
reason and of sympathy. That is to say, a life based on the pri- 
macy of reason and sympathy brings satisfaction. 

If Professor Stace’s argument is sound, he has rendered an 
outstanding service to those who attempt a reasoned defense of the 
superiority of democracy to totalitarianism. 

Unfortunately, however, certain objections are likely to occur 
even to those who are in sympathy with his main purpose. (1) 
He does well to suggest that there is no sense in criticizing to- 
talitarianism from the point of view of democracy or democracy 
from the point of view of totalitarianism. If possible an impar- 
tial standard must be obtained if a rational decision is to be 
reached. In Professor Stace’s opinion ‘‘satisfactory life’’ (nature 
of man) serves as the impartial standard in terms of which the 
goodness or badness of democracy and totalitarianism can be 
judged. 

However, one wonders at Stace’s claim that this ultimate stand- 
ard ‘‘satisfaction’’ is non-moral. His exposition of this point is 
worthy of note: ‘‘Moral ideals are better or worse, higher or lower, 
according to their success in helping men to lead satisfactory lives. 
But this ultimate end, the satisfactory life, is not a... moral 
ideal at all. For it is not something we ought to aim at’’ (p. 257). 
Is it clear that the standard of morality is non-moral? After all, 
have there not been a few people who have regarded satisfaction 
(or, as Professor Stace sometimes expresses it, ‘‘the expression of 
all elements of human nature’’) as a moral standard? Is this not 
a combination of eudaemonism and self-realization? (Professor 
Stace himself suggests that ‘‘the supreme good of each life lies 
in its self-expression,’’ p. 33.) 

(2) The main bone of contention, of course, is his claim that his 
emphasis on the primacy of reason and sympathy is in accordance 
with human nature, and that this primacy leads to the most satis- 
factory life. 
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His own words make his position eminently clear: 


In the belief that morality is an expression of human nature an assump- 
tion is involved which ought to be made explicit—namely that there is such 
a thing as human nature. This means that for all human beings, however 
great their differences of race, color, creed, culture or modes. of thought, there 
is a ground plan which is everywhere the same... . It seems to me in the 
highest degree unreasonable to suppose that, although there is a common 
anatomical structure of men’s bodies, there is no common psychological struc- 
ture of their minds. The very fact that there exists the science of psychology 
presupposes the existence of such a common mental structure. [Pp. 70-71.] 


These two arguments are hardly impressive. (a) The disa- 
greements among psychologists as to what they are studying seems 
to vitiate Professor Stace’s conclusion that since there is a science 
of psychology a common mental structure is presupposed. (b) 
It may be true that a common anatomical structure is correlated 
with a common psychological structure. But, is this as certain as 
Professor Stace seems to assume? In this connection it is impor- 
tant to note what he means by common mental structure. ‘‘ Reason 
is as much a part of the ground plan of man’s mind as a spine is 
of his body. .. . That all men have emotions would still be a 
common element, even if specific emotions differed in different 
regions and races’’ (pp. 72-73). If this is all Professor Stace 
means by common mental structure, no doubt most people will 
agree with him. However, the basic point is this: he claims that 
‘*yniversal moral rules will be founded upon the common psycho- 
logical structure’’ (p. 74). That is to say, the common psycho- 
logical structure of men is such that a satisfactory life comes only 
when reason and sympathy are primary. 

The obvious objection to this is that while it is true that some 
men find satisfaction when reason and sympathy are dominant, 
many don’t. Indeed, Professor Stace, toward the end of his book, 
attempts to bring Plato more into accordance with the facts. He 
admits that ‘‘there are numerous cases in which the intellect acts 
precisely as Schopenhauer says it does, as a discoverer, namely, of 
the means of satisfying our desires’’ (p. 267). Hence reason is not 
in control of desires. Professor Stace’s final conclusion seems 
to be that reason is not and can not have the primacy which Plato 
claimed for it—despite the fact that Professor Stace apparently 
bases his arguments for the superiority of democracy on the as- 
sumption that Plato is essentially correct. Professor Stace’s state- 
ment of his position runs thus: 

Reason and will co-operate in human action. Both are necessary and 
each is complementary to the other. Will is the appetition of ends, and its 


function is to be the urge of action, and the steam of the human engine. The 
functions of reason are to discover means to ends, to enrich life by opening 
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the possibilities of ever new ends, and to integrate purposes and personality. 
[P. 281.] 


But even with this correction of Plato’s over enthusiastic eu- 
logy of reason, is it true that the nature of men is such that a 
satisfactory life results when reason and will co-operate in the man- 
ner indicated by Professor Stace? Again the answer seems to 
be: This may be true for some men, but certainly not for all men. 
Is it not correct that many men live a life which feels satisfactory to 
them—a life in which reason has little or no place? (Let it be 
remembered in this connection that for Professor Stace a good life 
is a satisfactory life. ‘‘I mean by a satisfactory life one which 
the liver himself intuitively feels to be satisfactory,’’ p. 65.) Or, 
to restate the objection in more general form, since some people 
find one pattern of life satisfactory while other people find another 
pattern of life satisfactory, is not ‘‘relativism’’ supported by the 
facts. In order to escape this implication of relativism which 
seems to be involved in making any man an intuitive judge of the 
satisfactory life for him, he introduces what looks suspiciously like 
a drastic revision in his fundamental position. This is what he 
says: ? 

Perhaps it cannot be proved that each individual man, taken as a separate 
entity, must necessarily feel his life satisfactory and happy if he lives ac- 
cording to the Christian ideal. . . . The question should be asked, not about 
the individual man, but about the social group. And I do not see how it can 
be doubted that a society of men would as a whole be happier if all its mem- 
bers applied to their lives the rules of Christian morality; or that the society 
of nations would be happier if all the nations applied these rules to their 
conduct toward one another instead of the laws of the jungle. And if so, the 
Christian morality must be held able to meet the final test, which is whether 


its principles are really those which, if followed, would lead to the best, most 
happy, healthy and satisfactory human life. [P. 310.] 


Here then is a drastic shift in emphasis, from: any individual in- 
tuiting that his life is satisfactory, to: the happiness and satis- 
faction of society as a whole or the society of nations. This ref- 
erence to a society as a whole even suggests the totalitarian theory 
of society which Stace has so vehemently and effectively criticized. 

His answer to this charge is undoubtedly a reference to the 
well-known democratic emphasis on the necessity of a dissenting 
individual bowing to the opinion of the majority. ‘‘The demo- 
eratic theory will account the welfare of a thousand as of more 
importance than the welfare of one. And if the interests of the 
thousand and the one clash, the one must sacrifice his interest’’ 
(p. 172). It is only fair to point out that in this connection Pro- 


1 Here his general point of view is being discussed with reference to 
‘‘Christian’’ sympathy rather than ‘‘Plato’s’’ reason. 
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fessor Stace stresses the fact that this sacrifice is for the ‘‘sake of 
the thousand individuals, not for the sake of an abstract, imaginary 
superentity called the state.’’ Thus, perhaps, his supplementing 
or replacing of an individual standard by a group standard is 
freed of the taint of totalitarianism. 

However, this stress on the importance of the majority seems to 
be in drastic contradiction to another contention which he develops 
at some length—namely, the infinite value of the individual (see 
p. 182). The doctrine of infinite value means, ‘‘the satisfaction 
of my personality is to me of infinite value; that is, it exceeds any 
value which I can possibly attach to anything else in the world, or 
even to the world as a whole’’ (p. 154). If this is to be taken 
literally, it seems difficult to follow Professor Stace in his transition 
to the suggestion that one ought to sacrifice himself to the interests 
of a thousand. 

There are other phases of his position which are open to ob- 
jection. For example, is it true that among those who find a satis- 
factory life by giving primacy to reason and sympathy there is 
always manifest the same pattern of life, the democratic pattern? 
Might it not be claimed, with some plausibility, that an ideal 
feudal society would involve sympathy on the part of all, and a 
rational recognition of individual differences and rights and re- 
sponsibilities? Or, more important still, is it not true that ‘‘rea- 
son’’ does not necessarily lead to democracy? "When some people 
reason they accept the validity of democracy, others reach totali- 
tarian conclusions. Are these not the facts of human nature? 

It may be further objected that ‘‘reason’’ and ‘‘sympathy”’ are 
not necessarily linked, as Professor Stace claims. His argument 
is that the principle of sympathy is ‘‘required as a necessary com- 
plement to the principle of the primacy of reason. In other words 
the doctrine of the primacy of reason will not work practically 
unless it is supplemented by the principle of the primacy of 
sympathy’’ (p. 300). May it not be pointed out, in refutation, 
that there are cases when it seems rational to refrain from sym- 
pathy? 

Finally, there is this criticism of Professor Stace’s use of satis- 
faction as the ultimate criterion of moral and political good. Is 
it not strange that Professor Stace, who demands a rational argu- 
ment, who criticizes Christianity for not providing a rational justi- 
fication for the primacy of sympathy, who says in this connection 
‘‘We must give reasons not feelings’’—is it not strange that he 
attempts to prove the primacy of reason and sympathy by refer- 
ence to a feeling that a life in which these primacies are achieved, 
is satisfactory. This satisfaction is intuitively grasped. He even 
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goes so far as to say: ‘‘What makes them feel this [satisfaction], 
or why they feel it, does not, for my purposes matter’’ (p. 66). 

(3) Professor Stace makes much of his claim that ‘‘every ele- 
ment in human nature is entitled to its due expression in action.’’ 
He admits that this implies that ‘‘no element of human nature 
is in itself bad’’ (p. 259). If it be objected that surely cowardice 
should not be given due expression, he replies that cowardice is 
not such an element and hence is not entitled to its due expression. 
This procedure, to put it mildly, requires more justification than 
Professor Stace offers. 

(4) Objection might also be raised with reference to his claim 
that for Christianity, sympathy (love) is primary. Some theo- 
logians are not likely to allow this phase of his work to pass un- 
challenged. 

The comments which Professor Stace offers concerning Dewey, 
and pragmatism in general, are worth noting. He charges that 
Dewey overlooks the fact that ‘‘thinking, besides being an instru- 
ment of successful living, can be a supreme source of immediate 
delight’’ (p. 176). Professor Stace suggests that ‘‘Nietzsche 
developed a theory of knowledge which is practically indistin- 
guishable from Pragmatism’’ (p. 227). In view of the use which 
Nietzsche made of his theory of knowledge and the use made by 
the later totalitarians Dewey apparently ‘‘suffers from the com- 
pany he keeps.’’ Finally he strongly criticizes Dewey’s conception 
of scientific method. Professor Stace’s strong language clearly 
reveals his attitude in this matter. 


And I shall only say that Professor Dewey’s conception of the basis of 
science is, in my opinion, grossly superficial. The ideal of the scientific mind 
has been, throughout the history of the west from Greek times to the present 
day, not to appraise theories by their capacity for helping human beings, 
but by their correspondence with the facts of the objective world. Of course 
science has sought, among other things, to discover truths which shall be of 
service to men. But it is a monstrous perversion to suggest that the quality 
of being serviceable to men is what, in the opinion of science, has rendered its 
discoveries true. [P. 227.] 


In view of this serious criticism of the ‘‘merely’’ practical and 
instrumental, it is surprising to find Professor Stace, when ex- 
pounding one of his main contentions (that reason and sympathy 
are the two foundations of democracy) apparently going over to 
the enemy. ‘‘The essence of the justification of the principle of 
the primacy of sympathy will be that it is required as a necessary 
complement to the principle of the primacy of reason. In other 
words, the doctrine of the primacy of reason will not work prac- 
tically unless it is supplemented by the principle of the primacy of 
sympathy’’ (p. 300, italics mine). 
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These criticisms of Professor Stace’s basic position should not 
blind one to the very great values of certain sections of his book. 
His discussion of the relation between rulers and ruled, in a demo- 
cratic state, is very effective. His analysis of the meaning of indi- 
vidualism is clear cut and valuable. The uses of the word ‘‘or- 
ganic,’’ with reference to society, are very carefully analyzed. 
His treatment of Nietzsche is well done. The discussion of egoism 
and altruism is outstanding. There are other sections which also 
merit favorable comment. 

However, the main foundation of his position is open to seri- 
ous objection. The analysis of the nature of man is not sufficiently 
realistic. The ultimate standard is not as effective as it is claimed 
to be. One is reminded of James’s comment concerning Royce’s 
Absolute, ‘‘It is too good to be true.”’ 

It is strange that Professor Stace, who has learned so much 
from Plato, did not at least give serious consideration to Plato’s 
ultimate standard: not satisfaction, but rather, ‘‘The Good.’’ 


A. H. JoHNSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO. 





BOOK NOTES 


Philosophical Foundations of Faith. A Contribution toward a 
Philosophy of Religion. Marion JOHN BrapsHAaw. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1941. xi-+ 254 pp. $2.50. 


In attempting to say ‘‘what it means to be a Christian’’ Pro- 
fessor Bradshaw hit upon the brilliant idea of going for an answer 
to the great sceptics, to Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, Pascal, Spinoza, 
and Leibniz. The result is a highly original and startling volume. 
With care and precision he states, usually in their own words, 
what personal religious faith each of these philosophers held. In 
each case he discovers that the famous doubter maintains a fairly 
simple, sincere, ‘‘common’”’ faith in Christ and that these faiths 
are not unrelated to their philosophies. The opening sentence in 
the book is a quotation from Hobbes to the effect that he would 
deny anything, if necessary, except ‘‘that Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, died for my sins.’’ Similar statements from the other 
‘‘atheists’’ Professor Bradshaw interprets not as clever defense 
mechanisms in the face of ecclesiastical opposition, but as bona fide 
expressions of Christian piety. This is true, he thinks, even of 
Spinoza and Dewey, whether or not that is a comfort to them. 

So amazing a thesis would certainly be ridiculous among phi- 
losophers as well as among churchmen were it not so reasonably 
argued and well defended. Professor Bradshaw, in defining the 
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faiths of famous heretics, has put them in a new light and has 
given their philosophies a context which is too often neglected in 
histories of philosophy. Descartes appears as one who claimed 
to know God adequately and rationally, Hobbes as a champion of 
revelation against such pretension, Locke as a believer in the rea- 
sonableness of revelation, Pascal and Spinoza as pietistic believers 
in ‘‘the spirit of Christ,’’ and Leibniz as a pioneer of the ecu- 
menical movement. Even the most incredulous must be persuaded 
by the evidence in this volume that much of the scepticism and 
‘‘atheism’’ in modern philosophy has been expounded in the in- 
terests of simple, ‘‘common’’ and apparently orthodox Christian 
faith. 


H. W. S. 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo. S. K. 
Mairra. Calcutta: The Culture Publishers. 1941. 108 pp. 
1/8 rs. 


The purpose of the book is to create an interest in the philosophy 
of Sri Aurobindo who in the years 1902 to 1910 helped prepare the 
beginnings of the Swadeshi movement. In 1910 he withdrew from 
Indian politics and went to live in Pondicherry where he reflected 
and wrote. This study is drawn mainly from his work, The Life 
Dwine. 

To Sri Aurobindo matter and spirit are both real and they are 
involved in an evolutionary process which has already passed 
through the stages of matter, life, psyche, and mind. Evolution 
must now take a leap into the next higher stage which is Super- 
mind. But mind is incapable of bridging the gap and so it is 
Supermind, in the last analysis, the Divine Shakti, which descends 
into mind and elevates it. No human effort has the power to do it 
but minds can prepare themselves for the descent by living their 
true inner life (pp. 10, 102). The reason for the whole process is 
found in the one word ‘‘bliss.’’ It is for the joy of the thing. The 
sole absolute object is the joy of the dancing (p. 17). 

The book is a popular, easy-to-understand statement of this 
particular variation of Indian philosophy. 

K. P. L. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Forty-Second Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of 
the American Philosophical Association will be held at Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut, from Monday afternoon to Wed- 
nesday noon, December 28-30, 1942. 
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One plenary session will be devoted to some aspects of Latin- 
American philosophy. There will be another plenary session which 
is to be devoted to the topic ‘‘Is Speculative Philosophy Capable 
of Being Defended?’’ Professors R. M. Blake, A. E. Murphy, and 
W. T. Stace have been invited to read papers on this topic. 

Since this year marks the three hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Galileo and of the birth of Newton, the committee has ar- 
ranged for one concurrent session to be devoted to papers dealing 
with various aspects of the history of scientific thought in this 
period. Professors Ernst Cassirer, Alexandre Koyré, and George 
de Santillana will participate in this session. At another concur- 
rent session Dr. Abraham Kaplan, Professor Susanne K. Langer, 
and Professor A. P. Ushenko will take part in a symposium on 
aesthetics. There will be a joint session with the Association for 
Symbolic Logic. 

The complete program will be issued early in December. For 
information, address the secretary of the Eastern Division, Pro- 
fessor Maurice Mandelbaum, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 





The Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences will 
meet on Sunday, November 29, 1942, at the New School for Social 
Research, New York City. The subject of the symposium for the 
two sessions is ‘‘Naturalism and Anti-Naturalism.’’ In the morn- 
ing session, Professor Reinhold Niebuhr and the Honorable Ber- 
trand Russell will be the speakers, discussing ‘‘Naturalism and 
Anti-Naturalism as Philosophical Standpoints.’’ In the after- 
noon the subject will be ‘‘Naturalism and Anti-Naturalism in 
History and Sociology’’ with Professor Crane Brinton and Pro- 
fessor Talcott Parsons taking part. 





